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Park, Deal, Elberon, Long Branch, Atlantic- 


AWAY FROM HOME-—ANCIENT RECORD, ETC. ville, Monmouth Beach, Sea Bri ht, High- 


Ocean Port, N. J., Eighth mo. 17, 1878. 


It is a number of years since I visited this 
portion of the Atlantic coast. Ia my boy- 
hood days little, if any, stage communication 
existed, and during early manhood it was the 
custom of such of us as wished to enjoy a 
week or more at the “sea-shore” indepen- 
dently, to drive our own teams from Phila- 
delphia entirely through, usually takiog two 
days for the accomplishment of our purpose, 
or a day and entire night, arriving at Deal 
or Squan about daylight. 

Villagea then had a very limited existence 
in the vicinity of the sea, and our “ hotel” 
accommodations were still more limited and 
antiquated. A “farm house,” with obliging 
owners, was hailed with pleasure, where our 
stock of cooked provisions could be supple- 
mented with the products of the farm, and 
where there was a matual desire for enjoy- 
ment free from an exacting etiquette. 

Now, the luxuries of boarding and accom- 
panying exactions, with their corresponding 
cost, are too well known to need description 
here; while as to places of resort on the 
“beach,” some of which have grown into 
quite exiensive villages, the following may 
be enumerated, in which list doubtless some 
omissions may be detected: Sea Girt, Spring 
Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 


lands and Sandy Hook. I believe all these 
are located directly on the beach, or nearly 
so, with a number of villages only a short 
distance inland. 

Part of my time has been spent at the Allen 
House, on Deal Beach,an orderly and well-kept 
establish ment,which can be confidently recom- 
mended by those who have made it a place 
of sumnuier resort for years in succession, as 
well as by more transient boarders. Other 
portions of my sojourn were spent with some 
very dear friends, of long acquaintance. The 
grand old ocean has been too often described 
to need any attempt here. The sights and 
sounds must be realized individually to be 
appreciated. 

But I must not lose sight of the main pur- 
pose of this communication, which was to 
introduce copies of some 


ANCIENT RECORDS 

now in the possession of Thomas Williams,from 
whose residence I am writing. This kind 
friend has permitted me to transcribe such as 
I chose to select from the Record of Marriages 
and of Births and Deaths of Shrewsbury 
Monthly Meeting. The orthography and the 
arrangement of capital letters are given just 
as they are in the originals. 

The title-page (in manuscript) is torn, but 
what remains contains these words: 


i seen a 
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“A Record of the Marriages of the people | “ Yoeman, of New East Jersey in America” 


of God, in scorn called Quikersand . . . 
beginning, &e., &e.” 
he remainder of the page all gone. 
The first on record is numbered (1), and 
has a ruled marginal heading, as follows: 
“Shrewsbury, 
The 6th day of the 91h month 1674 
at Willam Shattorks house 
“Ata meeting of the people of ye Lord 
athered together for that end and purpose, 
Before whome did William Shattork, father 
to Hannah Shattork, give his daughter Han- 
nah to wife unto Restore Lippincott, son of 
Richard and Abigaill Lippincott In these 
words, as foiloweth. I Desire you all to take 
notis, that I doe give my daughter hannah to 
R:sture Lippincott to be his wife: The 
words of Restore Lippincott as followeth: I 
desire you all to take notice, that Accord- 
ingly I freely Resieve ber to be my wife. 
“The words of Hannah Shaddork as fol- 
loweth, I Desire you all to take notis, that I 
doe take Restore Lippincott to be my hus- 
band, In the feare of the Lord, & they were 
ublished 2 or 3 times & they had friends 
nsent to take each other, and we whose 
names are underwritten are witnesses of this 
thing &” 
The next line, straight across, bearing the 
signatures of ; 
“Restore Lippincott his mark—Hannah Lippincott” 
Then follows, in two lists, the names of 
sone Friends, under which is a memoran- 
a: 
“ Restore Lippincotts sertificate 
Conserning his marriage ” 


(No, 2.) 
“‘ Shrewsbury 
The 12th day of the 4th month 1677 
at Francis Bordeus house 
“Theze lines are to maniiest to whom it 
may Conserne yt Francis Borden and Jane 
Dixon did acquaint friends at the man and 
womans meeting their intentions of Mar- 
riage. the man being well knowne amongst 
us & inquiry being made & June above said 
—handing a sertificate from friends where 
she last Inhabited & friends fiuding all things 
cleare, they acquainted friends the second 
time & they had friends Consent to appoint a 
time to take each other, and they Appointed 
a time & in the p’rsance of the Lurd took 
each other, in the presence of us whose names 
are underwritten ”’ 
Here the names of fifteen witnesses follow, 
but without the signatures of the bride and 








(Certificate No. 3.) 
“Shrewsbury 
John Toockers Sertificate Conserning 
his Marriage 
“This is to sertify the truth to all people 
yt John Tooker of the town of Shrewsbury 
& Ruth Woolly of the same place, in the 
county of Monmouth and Province of Eaat 
New Jersey in America, having Intentions of 
Marriage According to the ordinance of god, 
did lay it before the men & womens meeting, 
before whom their marriage was propounded, 
and then the meeting desiring them to wait 
for a time, and so they, querying betwixt 
them, whether that the man was free from 
any other woman, and she free from any 
other man: So a second time, they coming 
before the Mens and Womens Meetings, all 
things being the same. A meeting of the 
said people of god was appointed, whene 
they took one Another in the house of Judah 
Allen: In the presence of god and in the 
presence of his people, According to the Law 
of god & the holy men of god in the Scrip- 
tures of truth, and to live faithfully together, 
)man and wife as long as they lived: This 
25 day of the Second month 1688. And we, 
whose names are hereunto Subscribed are 
JoHN TOCKER 


Witnesses ” 
(Signed) 
Rut TucKeER 


Witnessed by 24 Friends 

It may be noticed this surname is spelled 
three different ways. It is so in the record. 

The certificates are all numbered as above, 
and the language of the 4th is almost, if not 
quite, identicai with the above; and so with 
the 5th, except the words “ & waiting till all 
things were made clear.” 

The eighth certificate, of 10:b mo. 10th, 
1680, appears not to have been signed by the 
| contracting parties, but was witnessed by 


furty-four friends, the surname of eleven of 


whom was Lippincott. In all of them the 

word “and” is very seldom used, the symbol 
| & taking its place, while the capital letter G 
is not used in the word “ god.” 

The form of Certificate No. 3, as above, 
| appears to have been maintained until the 
sixteenth, dated 3d of 7th month, 1695, 
which recites the parties as “ Desiring the 
Consent and Approbation of the sd meeting, 
& upon Enquiry made by persons Appointed 
by the said meeting for that purpose & all 
things appearing cleare to them both as to 
Consent of parients & clearnesse from all 


i ridegroom elect, accompanied with a memv- | others in relation to marriage, the sd meeting 
gave theire Consent to theire finishing theire 
sd Intentions.” 

After defining the location, it thus pro- 
ceeds : 


reuda, as with No. 1: 
“Francis Bordens sertificate 
Conserning his marriage” 
I. the margin are also the words: 


| 
3 
4, 
4 
q 
/ 
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©The said James Adams standing up, & 
taking the sd Esther Allen by the hand, did 
declare as followeth—friends, in the presence 
of god & of you his people, I take this my 
friend Esther Allen to be my wife, promis- 
ing, in the name of god and before you his 
people to be a kind & Loving husband until 
it please god to separate us by death.” 

The words of the woman being the same, 
except “ Dutiful wife,” this being the only 
certificate where the word “dutiful” occurs, 

This certificate is the first of the Record 
where this fact is mentioned, viz., “ Esther then 
taking upon her the name of her husband.” 

Subsequently, the certificates sometimes 
only recorded the fact, that the said A and B 
“took each other to be Husband & Wife 
until death separated them.” 

Others— until it should please the Lord 
by death to separate them.’ In 1770 the 
certificates begin to assume language nearer 
to those of the present day—the words “ faith- 
ful,” and occasionally “ loving and faithfull,” 
being used. Some say, in addition, “they 
promising each other to be faithful & Loving 
husband & wife till Death.” With 1723 
appears to commence a regular form of 
certificate, seldom if ever varied from. 

These certificates are fifty nine in number, 
commencing with Ninth month 6:h, 1674, 
and ending Twelfth month 30th, 1731. Of 
course there are other Record books of that 
Monthly Meeting, but this is the first, and is 
only of Cap paper, sewed together in quires, 
with a pasteboard cover; on which, to protect 
it, has been put, of latter time, a leather 
back 

The reversed end of the book constitutes a 
record of birthe and deaths; the first one of 
which records a Lippincott family of eight 
children. The corners of the book are so 
much worn, the date of the oldest of this 
family cannot be ascertained, but that of the 
fourth one occurred in 1777, Occasionally 
the hour is noted, 

About 1665 is the date of the earliest birth 
that can be deciphered, while the last is that 
of Thomas Lippincott (supposed to be another 
family) occurring Ninth month 24th, 1742. 
Some of the families are very large, num- 
bering from six and eight up to eleven and 
thirteen children! While of course there were 
some small families, six and eight children 
was not an unusual number, in which the 
name of ‘ Lippincott” bore more than an 
equal proportion. 

While it is only natural that the interest 
in these quaint documents is heightened by 
an inspection of the manuscripts themselves, 
it is hoped the above extracts, giving as they 
do to some extent a history of the progress 
of the records down through a series of years, 
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as well as showing the care bestowed by 


Friends on the important subject of marriage 
more than two hundred years ago, will be 
acceptable to the readers of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. Should this prove to be the case, the 
labor of transcribing them will be amply 
repaid. J. M. E. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RACHEL HICKS. 


Our beloved friend, Rachel Hicks, died, at 
her residence, at Westbury, L. I, on the 13th 
ult., after a brief illness. 

She had lived toa ripe old age, being in 
her ninetieth year, with all her faculties pre- 
served with unusual freshness and vigor. 

Her last illness was attended with compa- 
ratively little suffering, and, as she had often 
expressed herself, “she was but waiting.” 
Death had no terrors for her; like the 
autumn leaf, with her life-work accomplished, 
she passed from this world of ours. 

Endeared to us by so many ties of affec- 
tion, and deeply conscious of our loss, we 
nevertheless feel her sweet influence still lives 
in her consistent example and upright life. 
There were few Friends in our Society more 
widely known than Rachel Hicks, she having 
traveled extensively in the ministry during 
the past furty five years. 

She was born at Westbury in 1789, and 
was the daughter of Gideon and Elizabeth 
Seaman, and had the satisfaction of living 
her long life in the home of her birth. It 
appears from her manuscripts that her youth 
was passed in much innocence; having a ten- 
der conscience, she quickly felt its reproof at 
the least deflection from duty. and heeded its 
instructions. 

Her father’s house was a place where many 
Friends traveling in the ministry were enter- 
tained. Listening to their conversation, and 
mingling in their society, she was subject to, 
the influence of good and religious thoughts 
from her early youth; impressions were thus 
made on her susceptible and tender mind that 
were never erased. 

Her parents were in the habit of collecting 
the family together in the twilight of the 
evening for silent meditation. She writes 
that on one of these occasions, whén she was 
nineteen years of age, she felt impressed with 
the conviction that she would have to speak 
in the assemblies of the people and travel 
extensively in “the ministry.” Thus early 
in life was her future mission opened to her 
mind. 

She was married, at the age of twenty-six, 
to Abraham Hicks, a nephew of Elias Hicks. 
Her married life lasted but eleven years, and 
was one of great unity and happiness. At 
the death of her husband she was lef: with 
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three sons, two of whom died in early life; 


ing sun, she rested with folded bands, look- 


the remaining son, Abraham, lived «a number | ing for the coming day and the life eee 


of years thereafter, and was a great comfort 
and strength to his mother. 


Although so early impressed with the con- 
viction of having a work to do in the minis- 
try, her humility, together with her self dis- 
trust and dread of being conspicuous, pre- 
vented her from yielding to the impressions 
of duty until the forty-second year of her age. 

From the feeling allusions which she makes 
in her writings to her twenty years’ rebellion 
against a manifest duty to appear in the min- 
istry, it is evident that she regarded this as 
the one conspicuous act of her life, in which 
she failed to fulfill her duty, and for which 
she suffered great condemnation. After her 
appearance in the ministry, her labors were 
most constant and unremitting, both at home 
and abroad. 


She was a firm advocate for the mainte- 
nance of the order of our Society, and most 
careful not to violate any of its regulations, 
either in exceeding the limits of her certifi- 
cate or in going without the proper creden- 
tials of approval from her own meeting. 

Of later time she felt the burthen of for- 
mer years was in a large degree removed, 
and her communications were less frequent 
and briefer than formerly. When ‘she did 
speak her voice would be heard in the same 
clear and earnest appeal for obedience to the 
voice within, which she had so abundantly 
found sufficient to guide her through life. 


Though age had deeply furrowed her face, 
her,countenance was always radiant with an 
expression of purity, and one felt in her pres- 
epce @ Cunsclousness of being with a charac 
ter strong in its uature, noble iu its aim, and 
true in all its parts. Aa she preached so she 
practised, dutiful obedience to manifested 
duty. Her faith seemed never to forsake her, 
and she would frequently declare of the good- 
ness of her Divine Master, and that all His 
paths lead to peace—that His rewards were 
sure and abiding. 

For many years past she bad felt as if her 
life’s journey was near its completion. Fif. 
teen years ago we find noted in her diary, 
“‘l am waiting.” Nevertheless she was con 
tent to abide her time and her Master's good 
pleasure, leaving all to His disposal. 

Having outlived most of ber generation, 
she felt, as she expressed it, “like a lone tree 
left standing in the forest.” If it seemed so 
to her, to us she was as a shelter to which we 
could turn our thoughts restfully, and whose 
influence was an inspiration to a higher and 
better life. 

Her last days found her as she had lived, 
waiting, and like one who watches the declin- 








Eighth month 26th, 1878. 


———__—_— <4 >_< 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR MOTHERS, 


I met lately, in my reading, a letter to a 


mother, from which I make the following 
benutiful extract: “I think a mother who 
devotes herself to her child in watching its 
culture and keeping it from baleful infiu- 
ences, is educating and cultivating herself at 
the same time. No artist work is so high, so 
noble, so grand, so enduring, so important 
for all time as the making of character in a 
child. No statue, no painting, vo acting can 
reach it; and it embodies each and all of the 
arts. Clay, of God’s fashioning, is given into 
your hands to mould to perfectness. Is this 
not something grand to think of ? No matter 
about yourself; only make yourself worthy of 
God’s sacred trust, and you will be doing His 
work—and that is all that human beings 
ought to live for.” 


If all young mothers could realize this 
fully in the beginning of their work, what 
different results might be a tained ; how much 
bitter reflection upon lost opportunities it. 
might save. If all of them could feel how 
much the mother is above the housekeeper ; 
not that the latter is of small importance, but 
that it is secondary, her “ artist work ” would 
be more valuable as well as more permanent. 

Perhaps no other work requires such con- 
stant self-control and continual self denial ; 
but what work of value is ever accomplished 
without effort? I know whereot I write. 
How, with the warmest desires for her chil- 
dien’s best welfare, with heart ove:flowing 
with love toward them, she may lose her 
patience and become so unjust, and so cross, 
to speak plainly, that she may seem to undo 
all the good of weeks and months of patient, 
self denying work. 

I know there is a reason for this condition. 
In her conscientious endeavor to fulfill per- 
fectly both offices she overtaxes her strength, 
and the nerves cry out against the straiu in 
this terrible fashion. Then the mother weeps 
bitter tears of sorrow, repentance and dis- 
couragement. This failure paralyses her 
energies, and she feels that it is useless to try 
any longer. But this same writer tells us, 
‘* If we try to be better, we will be better.” I 
know the provocation is great; there is a good 
reason for the breaking down. But this rea- 
son is not an excuse. We must not justify 
ourselves in thus giving way, but seek for the 
cause, and if possible, remedy it. Some one 
has said, 

“ For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there is none ; 
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If there is one, try and find it, 
If there is none, never mind it.” 
Longfellow says: 
‘‘Labor with what zeal we will 
Something still remains undone, 
Something unaccomplished still 
Awaits the rising of the sun.” 


It is a question with many busy mothers, 
what shall remain unaccomplished. By all 
means do not let it be the child’s moral culture. 
Dress them plainly, feed them with simple, 
healthy food, teach them lessons of self-hel 
fulness, cleanliness, etc., but do not leave out 
that which is of chief importance—truthful- 
ness. unselfishness, kindvess and patience, 

My excuse for thus writing is that the sub. 
ject lies so near my heart. So many mothers 
grope their way ignoran ly through bitter ex- 
periences that might have been saved them if 
they had applied themselves early thoughtful- 
ly and resvlutely to know their whole duty. 
Abbott’s ‘‘Gentle Measures, in the Treat- 
ment of the Young,” contains much valuable 
help for young mothers. Above all things, 
almost, is it necessary that a mother should 
“keep her temper sweet.” This cannot be 
done, however, by a simple resolution; but 
an earnest resolve goes very far towards its 
consummation. , 

Be willing, sometimes, to lay aside the 
broom or needle and attend to the little 
pleader, Explain a picture, read a little 
story, untie his tangled strings, or nurse for 
a few minutes his little tized body, and give 
him a fresh, cheerful start. Don’t put him 
off impatiently until everything else is done ; 
then it will be too late. The little heart has 
already been defrauded of its lesson in self: 
denial when both mother and child might 
have been blessed by the brief diversion Of 
course, there is a proper line to be observed in 
all such cases; the mother must not become a 
slave to the child’s caprices, but it is the duty 
of the mother to find the line to be observed 
for herself. Let her devote time and prayer- 
ful thought to the highest needs of her chil- 
dren, large and small, and she will find an 
importaut factor in this work is the over- 
coming of herself, without which eo much of 
her effort is lost. Traly, 

“No life 
Can be pure in its purpose, and strong 
In its strife, and all life not 
Be purer and stronger thereby.” 

As the little ones grow up and leave the 
nursery for school, aud the school for the 
world’s work, let the mother follow them 
daily aud hourly, if possible, with prayerful 
desires for their preservation from evil. In 
some way this is effective, though we may not 
be able to account for it; but as one mind 
Operates on another, so dues the Great Spirit 
operate over all, HA. ?. 

Chicago, Kighth mo. 19th, 1878. 






Because there is danger in stating beliefs 
too strongly, and a possibility of making them 
all in all to the learner, all the more should 
we, as teachers with great trusts, rouse our- 
selves to the mastery of the danger. Not by 
the perilous habit of omitting all positive 
instruction on doctrines, but by so conveying 
them that they shall act as strong influences 
on character, live in memory clear-cut, be 
available to be retained or to be rejected, 
since with the doctrine should be imparted 
the spirit of investigation and fearless ques- 
tioning. Communicating both with intensity, 
we have religious culture in its noblest form ; 
where the first is received alone, the result is 
bigotry; where the second is alone, we see 
maudlin liberalism. 





WARNER MIFFLIN, 


During the time that Warner Mifflin was 
in Newport, in 1781, many of the officers 
of the French army being there, attended 
Friends’ meeting; and their light and irreve- 
rent behavior was unsettling to the company 
assembled, and very trying to his mind. On 
his return home, he felt concerned to address 
a letter to them, which it appears his friend 
Anthony Benezet translated into French. I 
have a copy of this document in Anthony’s 
hand-writing. 

“ Dear Friends :—Over and above the uni- 
versal love that flows in my heart towards all 
men of every nation as my brethren, children 
of the same almighty Parent, I felt a particu- 
lar draft thereof towards many Frenchmen 
whilst at Newport. Feeling at this time a 
renewal thereof, with desires for your lasting 
happiness, and a concern that the dignity of 
our meetings for the worship of Almighty 
God may be maintained, and they held ina 
mauner acceptable to him, I am willing to 
throw before your view some hints that may 
be profitable for you to consider. Feeling 
love for you, I was pleased to see you come to 
our meeting, but sorry to notice so much 
whisperingst among you. 

“] desire you may consider that the great 
object of worship is a God, not only omnipo- 
tent, but omnipresent; who beholds the ac- 
tions of men, aud even the thoughts of their ~ 
hearts, and will finally recompense unto all, 
according as.their deeds or works have been. 
As we have no expectation of a purgation af- 
ter death, but believe that as the tree falls so 
it lies, and in the state that death leaves, 
judgment certainly finds us, there being no 
device, knowledge or understanding in the 
grave, we think it incumbent to improve our 
time here, iu order to be prepared for that 
most sure and awful period. Ln order thereto, 
we are coucerved to meet together to wait 
upon au* worship the Lord io spirit and in 
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truth. We believe in the promise of Christ, 
“Where two or three are met together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.’ We 
deem it necessary ou such occasions to attend 
to the order enjoined in Scripture, viz.: ‘ Be 
still and know that Iam God.’ This is the 
end of our sitting in silence;—to keep the 
mind still, to wait upon Him to learn his mind 
and will concerning us. As any transgression 
rises up to view, we ought to confess the same 
to him, beg his forgiveness for the past, and 
We, for prese: vation for the time to come, 

hen any talk in our meetings, it has a ten- 
dency to disturb this silence, and we believe 
to offend that Great Being whom we are con- 
cerned to know, and serve, agreeable to apos- 
tolic doctrine, it is life eternal to know him, 
the only true Ged, and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent. Knowing him binds us to promote 
peace on earth, good will to men, and to do 
unto others as we would wish to be done by. 
With desire for your eternal welfare, I con- 
clude. Your real friend, 

“ WaRNER MIFFLIN.” 





Ir is a striking truth that he who would 
benefit his fellow man must walk by faith, 
sowing his seed in the morning, and in the 
evening withholding not his hand—knowing 
that in God's good time the harvest shall 
spring up and ripen; if not for himself, yet 
for others who, as they bind the full sheaves 
and gather in the heavy clusters, may, per- 
chance, remember him with gratitude, and set 
up stones of memorial on the fields of his toil 
and sacrifice.— Whittier. 





PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


The maxim that knowledge is power is true 
only where knowledge is the main thing 
wanted. There are higher things than know- 
ledge in the world ; there are living energies ; 
and in the moral world, certainly, it is not 
knowledge, but aspiration that is the moving 

wer, and the wing of aspiratien is prayer. 

here aspiration is wanting the soul creeps; 
it cannot fly; it is at best a eaged bird, curi- 
ously busy in counting and classifying the 
_ bars of its own confinement. . . . We do not 
pray that we may alter the Divine decrees, 
but that our human will may learn to move 
in harmony with the Divine will. . . . Keep 
yourself always in an attitude of reverential 
dependence on the Supreme Source of all 
good. It is the most natural and speediest 
and surest antidote against that spirit of shal- 
low self-confidence and brisk impertinence so 
= to spring up with the knowledge without 
charity which puffeth up and edifieth not. 
. . . Whether you have a sword or a pen in 
your band, wield neither the one nor the 


other in a spirit of insolent self reliance or of 
vain self-exhibition ; and, not lest ip the hour 
of exuberant enjoyment, than in the day of 
dark despondene+ aod despair, be always 
ready to say, “ Bless me, even me also, O my 
Father! ’—Blackie’s “ Self Culture.” 





A COMMUNICATION. 


At the late Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, the subject of each one of us doing 
what we can for the promotion of Friends’ 
principles was presented with such earnest- 
ness that my spirit was stirred within me to 
do the little that I cap, Though I have but 
a single talent, I felt that I ought not to 
bury it. 

And this leads me to say to those of our 
Friends who have almost reached the top 
round of “the ladder,” that I want them to 
know how we poor beginners, just on the bot- 
tom round, look up to them ; and the thought 
seems to come home with great force to my 
mind that we should not wait until our dear 
mothers and sisters in Israel are taken from 
our midst before we acknowledge the help 
they have been to us, and how the words of 
“pure religion and undefiled” that have 
fallen from their lips have been treasured up. 

Many a time, on our return from meeting, 
have they been searched for in the Book of 


books. C. 
Philadelphia. 


To have our hearts balanced “on God as 
their centre, and so balanced that under the 
ruder touches of temptation they may be 
moved to and fro like nicely poised stones of 
Druids, but like those stones always return to 
their rest—that is to be blessed indeed—to be 
blessed like the psalmist, who said after some 
rough onset of Satan’s, “1 shall not be greatly 
moved.” — Lewiston. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following was prepared for our paper, 
but failed to reach us in time to be inserted 
with the obituary notice.—Eps. 

William T. McCoun, who departed this life 
at his late residence, Oyster Bay, L. I, 
Seventh mo. 18th, 1878, at the advanced age 
of 92 years, was av intimate friend of mine, 
likewise of our dear departed Friend Rachel 
Hicks. 

He was much beloved by Friends, and in 
return enjoyed their company, being a fre- 
quent attender of our meetings. He was long 
and widely known for bis honesty and integ- 
rity as a counselor at law, and was so en- 
deared to his fellow-citizens that they gave 
him the responsible position of vice-chancel- 
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lor. After the Court of Chancery was abol- 
ished, in 1846, he was elected a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and served a full term, 
since which he has lived a retired life, occa 
sionally taking active interest in local poli- 
tics and neighborhood affairs. He was 4 man 
of high moral character, and gentle and court: 
eous in his intercourse with all. 

Although not allied to any religious organ 
ization, he was a zealous advocate of the 
principles of the Society of Friends, and used 
his influence to promote the establishment of 
Swarthmore College. His public testimony 
was, “I have long been acquainted with the 
principles of the Society of Friends. They 
are as immutable as God Himself, and I hop 
they will be perpetuated.” 

In conversation with a friend a few years 
since, when reviewing their past lives, he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Had I my life to live over again, 
I should scarcely know where to make a 
change for the better.” This testimony, and 
much more of a similar character, was given 
at his funeral. 

The rock upon which, tradition says, George 
Fox stood to address the people at this place, 
is in Wm. T. McCoun’s Jawn, and has always 
been much prized by him on that account, 


Wm. T. Cock. 
Glen Cove, L. I. . 





—————— 


XENOCRATES, an Athenian philosopher, 
was so renowned for virtue and integrity, 
that when called upon to give testimony upon 
oath, the judges rose and forbade the oath to 
be tendered to him, because they would not 
have it believed that the truth depended more 
upon an oath than upon the word of an hon- 
est man. 


“SCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





... Yes, we have parted with our beloved 
friend, Rachel Hicks. We miss the tender 
influences of her devotional spirit, as we have 
been wont to gather with her in our religious 
meetings, and also in the quiet enjoyment 
of social communion, wherein the purity and 
sweetness of her mind and beautiful example 
were felt as a purifying atmosphere, yet we 
feel it is not for us to mourn, but rather re- 
joice, that in the fulness of years, with her 
mental powers and spiritual perceptions 
undimmed by age, she has been gently gath- 
ered to the fold of rest and peace. 

She has been a faithful stewardess of the 
talents and gifts entrusted to her. Through 
a long series of years she traveled much in 
her own carriage, in visiting meetings and 
laboring for the cause uf truth, which was so 
dear to her, as thou knowest, 
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With the exception of her attendance of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 1876, and a 
social visit to her friends in Philadelphia, on 
her return from there, she was privileged in 
the latter years of her life to mostly abide at 
her home, which was made cheerful and plea- 
sant for her, by the kind attentions of affec- 
tionate relatives residing with hor. 

To one who has not seen her ancestral 
home [ could not justly describe it, in its 
antique appearance—furnished with all need- 
ful appliances for comfort and convenience, 
yet so much in the simplicity, and so in char- 
acter with her own feelings and teachings, 
that we view it as an interesting relic of by- 
gone times in connection with her memory. 

Here her last days were spent in peaceful 
tranquility, her countenance beamed with 
brightness, and it seemed as though a heav- 
enly halo surrounded her. Though released 
from active duties, she was far from leadin 
an indolent life, but with industry she plied 
her needle in various ways for the benefit of 
others. Thus she passed serenely down the 
vale of years without much physical suffer- 
ing or disability, able very generally to 
attend all her own meetings as they came in 
course, until attacked by the illness which 
terminated her Jong and beautiful life. 

There were few incidents connected with 
her last illness, which was of several days’ 
duration, that [ can in this way convey to 
thee, though I am sure thou wouldst like to 
hear the particulars of the closing hours of 
one so dear. 

Her disease was dysentery, which very 
soon greatly reduced her strength, On 
receiving a visit from her beloved friend M. 
J. F., who had often been her companion in 
extensive journeys, she embrace! her with 
manifest pleasure, was very feeble though 
not suffering much, mind clear and serene. 
Her remarks, ‘‘ comfortable,” ‘‘ nothing to 
do,” “ready to go when called for,’ evinced 
an entire preparation for the solemn change. 
The day previous to her death, being asked 
if she had any message for any one, she 
replied, “Oh, no,—only to love one another, 
and do all the good they can.” 

Thus ano upright pillar is removed from 
our militant: church, and we can but hope 
her consistent example may stimulate surviv- 
ors to renewed dedication and faithfulness. 

Her funeral was largely attended and was 
an interesting occasion. 





BE KIND, BOrs.— You are made to be kind, 
boys—generous, magnanimous. If there is a 
boy in school who has a club foot, don’t let 
him know you ever saw it. If there is a poor 
boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk about 
rags in his hearing. If there is a lame boy, 
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assign him some part of the game which does 
not require running. If there is a hungry 
one, give him a part of your dinner. If there 
is a dull one, help him to get his lesson. If 
there is-a bright one, be not envious of him; 
for if one boy is proud of his talents, and 
another is envious of them, there are two great 
wrongs, and no more talent than before. If 
a larger or stronger boy has injured you, and 
is sorry for it, forgive him. All the school 
will show by their countenances how mych 
better it is than to have a great fist.—Horace 
Mann. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 7, 1878. 





In the editorial article in our issue of 
Eighth mo. 31, entitled “A Formula of 
Faith,” the expression, “ Hebrew Scriptures ” 
is used inadvertently, when we had reference 
equally to the new Testament, which was 
originally written in the Greek language. 





WE are informed by Spencer Bonsall of 
the Historical Society of Penna. that the let- 
ter of “ Coiton Mather,” which we published 
lately, is a hoax. 





Our ScHoois.—As the long summer holi- 
day draws to a close, teachers and scholars 
turn their thoughts to the school room and its 
duties. The vacation has given them an 
opportunity for recreation, and we hope that, 
in one way or another, both teachers and 
scholars have enjoyed to the full the relax- 
ation afforded. 

The continuous application for ten months 
of the year to purely intellectual work isa 
severe drain upon the vital forces, and is felt 
quite as much, perhaps, by the mature instruc- 
tor as by the youthful pupils. The elasticity 
of childhood is more quick to rebound from 
the pressure of study, and where the hours of 
school are not needlessly prolonged, springs 
back to its sports and pastimes with a z:st all 
the stronger for the restraints to which it has 
been subjected. 

It is a benificent provision in the life of a 
child, that it can so readily adapt itself to 
present conditions. Were it otherwise, how 
much more of the premature weariness and 
decay that ab ,unds in the world, would fall 
upou Lhe innocent children. 
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As it is, there is far too much of ill health 
and “breaking down” among the pupils of 
our schools. How to remedy the evil is a 
subject that is at the present time engrossing 
the attention of our wisest and most philan- 
thropic thinkers and educators. There must 
be a middle ground, along which the young 
may travel in health of body and vigor of 
mind, to the higher levels of intellectual at- 
tainment; and for the future welfare of the 
human race, we trust the efforts now making 
will not fail of permanent results for good. 


We believe there is too much dependence 
upon text books—unot enough oral instruction. 
This can only be remedied by the teachers 
familiarizing themselves with the special bran- ~ 
ches which they are required to teach. A 
more lively interest in the study is in this way 
awakened, and teacher and pupils enter upon 
the recitation with a keener relish, because 
there is communicated, in some subtile way, 
a living reality that book exercises so often 
fail to draw forth. To accomplish this, how- 
ever, the teachers must be more thoroughly 
instructed, and give themselves with a fuller 
dedication to the life work they have chosen. 
They should be as thoroughly masters of their 
calling as are the skilled workmen in any de- 
partment of art or labor. There is even more 
required of the teacher, since in the following 
of his art or calling, he deals not with pliant 
matter which can be shaped and moulded at 
will, but with sentient beings like himself, 
having affinities aud antagonisms more power- 
ful and over-mastering than the compounds of 
the laboratory. 

To nurture the germs of thought, from 
which must grow and ripen the fruits of 
kuowledge and wisdom, is the most important 
of all the occupations in life, for,it involves 
the: moulding of character and the engrafting 
in the impressible minds of the young a love 
of truth and a sense of honor and integrity, 
which the discipline of a well-conducted 
school is the most potent agent to accomplish, 

We believe our schools are in a good degree 
nurseries of all that is good and useful, and 
we trust they will be kept,as much as is 
possible, within the circumscribing influences 
of our religious profession. It is for this pur- 
posé that they have been established, and 
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committees appointed from year to year by | past—an awful me nory, not a dread reality 


the meetings to exercise a watchful care in 
their management. 


——_——_ + 0 


Tae PerEstiLENCE.—-The present heavy 
affliction which has befallen several of our 
Southern cities, as yet shows no signs of 
abatement; but we note thankfully from day 
to day the abundant expressions of fraternal 
sympathy and the prompt extension of mate 
rial aid to the stricken communities. Thus 
is manifested the better and holier side of 


~ human nature, which we are too apt to lose 


sight of in view of the frequent gloomy ex- 
hibits in the journals of the day, of deeds 
which show the more shadowy features. 

Charitable associations for the relief of the 
destitute, and sanitary associations for the in- 
telligent medical treatment of the stricken, 
are now organized, and from all parts of our 
common country, and from England, gifts of 
money to make the labors of the associations 
truly effective, are coming in rapidly. This 
should incite all of us to do our part in the 
work of merey, whatever that may be, re- 
membering that though but few are able to 
volunteer as nurses or as medical attendants, 
almost every one can render some assistance 
pecuniarily. The very small sums amount 
to much when they come in so freely, and 
there are suitable and reliable agencies in all 
our cities through which contributions may 
be sent. 

Ou the 26th ult, President Hayes was so- 
licited by prominent citizens of Memphis to 
exercise discretionary power in the appoint- 
ment of a special commission of the ablest 
physicians and chemists in the country for 
the purpose of scientifically investigating the 
cause, nature, treatment and future preven- 
tion of yellow fever, relying on the Congress 
of the United States to make a suitable ap- 
propriation to reward ihe commission. This 
wonld seem to be a very proper step for our 
national authorities to take, if they find it 
within their delegated powers, and certainly 
this present visitation will not be without its 
compensxting features if it leads to such wise 
and thorough precautionary measures in the 
semi-tropical parts of our country as shall 
make yellow fever as much a spactre of the 


—as is now the medizval plague iu Europe. 

The disease, as developed this year, is of the 
most virulent type, and possesses some curi- 
ous and novel characteristics that baffle the 
wisest physicians, and even those who have 
had the experience of many yrare. Fifty 
thousands of the residents of New Orleans 
have left the city, and all business is para- 
lyzed. In some places the dead are hurriedly 
buried without coffius, and the grim work 
goes on day and night. Food is very scarce, 
and railway trains rush through the stricken 
towns at full speed, instead of leaving the 
needed supplies for the sufferers. 

The cotton picking in the Sousn west, which 
now ought to be under full headway, lan- 
guishes because of tne fever; for even the 
colored laborers, who in former years were 
exempt, are now falliug before the sword of 
the pestilence. 

Says the Baltimore American : 

“ There is not a feature of this sad visita- 
tion that does not commend these afflicted 
people to the sympathy of more fortunate 
communities. Cut off as they now are, even 
from their own interior cities, by a quarantine 
as remorseless as the dead-line of a prison 
camp, they are left to what slender resources 
they can command, and, isolated from human 
contact, must fight their battle alone with this 
horrible scourge. However courageous or 
hopeful the majority of them may be, the 
odds are fearful, and no one cao stand such a 
terrible contest long. At such a time the 
tender of consolation, sympathy and active 
assistance would come into their darkened 
cities like a burst of sunshine, and inspire 
them with new hope and determination.” 





DIED. 


BALDERSON —Atthe residence of his son-in-law, 
in Newtown, Backs county, Pa., Isaiah Balderson, in 
the 82d year of his age. 

Although the deceased was not a member of the 
Society, he was for many years one of the most 
regular attenders of Newtown Meeting on the first 
day of the week, when his health permitted. J. E. 


COMLY.—On Eighth month 20th, 1878, at his 
residence, Oxford Pike, near Frankford, Phila., Al- 
fred Comly, in the 62d year of his age. 


FURNAS.—On the 25th of Eighth month, 1878, 
after a short illness, at bis home, near Waynes- 
ville, Uhio, Seth Furnas, aged 75 years and 5 mos. 

He was a devoted member and an Elder of Miami 
Meeting, heid at Waynesville, of which he had been 
a reguiar attender for more than forty years. It 
was his custom never to allow his business affairg 
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to interfere with the attendance of meetings, and 
sickness alone caused his seat to be vacant. 

HORNE.—Suddenly, on Eighth month 27th, 1878, 
in Darby township, Delaware county, Pa., Benjamin 
P. Horne, in the 65th year of his age. 

SHOEMAKER.— Early on the morning of Ninth 
month 2d, 1878, at his residence in Germantown, 
Franklin Shoemaker, in the 53d year of his age; 
an overseer of Germantown Preparative and Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SHEPPARD ASYLUM, 


More than twenty years have now passed 
away since Moses Sheppard, of Baltimore, a 
Friend well known for his liberal charities as 
well as his frugal, unostentatious life, passed 
away from earth at the age of eighty-four, 
bequeathing an estate of about 600,000 dol- 
lars for an asylum for the insane, in which 
should be employed the very best curative 
measures that enlightened scientific progress 
was enabled to devise, but which was not to 
be occupied as a permanent home for the 
a insane. 

had visited the site of the proposed 
Sheppard’s Asylum early after the first mea- 
sures were taken to carry out the will of the 
testator, and admired tke fine elevated loca- 
tion, from which views of the fair, rolling 
hill country of this part of Baltimore county 
could be enjoyed in every direction, It is 
about six miles north from the city, between 
Charles street avenue and York road, 

Now, that sc many years have passed, the 
promised asylum is not completed, though a 
pleasing and extensive group of buildings, of 
the Elizabethan style of architecture, is 
erected, and some progress has been 
made in the arrangement and decoration of 
the extensive grounds. 

It is a perfect early autumn day, bright, 
genial and cheery, when we enter from 
Charles street avenue through a fine gateway, 
where is a lodge keeper's house, of granite, 
into a dense forest of ancient trees. A very 
handsome road ascends the slope, and the 
way is decorated with rhododendrons, mag- 
nolias and other plants and trees appropriate 
to the situation. We soon emerge into full 
view of the buildings, which have none of 
the gloomy prison-like appearance which 
sometimes chills the enthusiasm of the visitor 
who approaches edifices dedicated to chari- 
table or hygienic uses. 

The foundations are of the gray stone of 
the locality, while the superstructure is of 
fine brick, with white marble trimmings. 

There are two buildings, one for men and 
oue for women, separated from each other by 
a space of 100 feet. Euch building is 396 
feet long, and from 172 to 40 feet in depth, 
and from two to five stories high, besides 














basements and sub cellars. In each are to be 
most ample and comfortable arrangements 
for from 75 to 100 patients. The buildings 
rise irregularly from the outer ends of the 
wings to the inner, giving a very graceful 
effect, and they are finished with steeply slop- 
ing roots, of dark slate, above which are to 
be seen several minarets, or ventilating tow- 
ers, which relieve the rather plain edifice 
from monotony. 

Each building is divided into five distinct 
and separate departments, for the use of five 
classes of patients—from the most violent to 
those who are convalescing and about to be 
removed from the institution. The ee 
brain is not to be shocked by sight or soun 
of raving lunacy, neither is the slightly 
demented to see aught of patients who are 
violent. The healing influences of nature 
are to be brought into play by means of am- 
ple and well defended alcoves and arcades, 
and the free air, and the sight of the heavens 
and the earth can be enjoyed from almost 
every apartment. To avoid the prison 
appearance of the barred windows, in some 
cases, the upper sash is of irov, while the 
lower wooden sash is defended by a strong 
aud ornamental screen of wire. 

I noted with much satisfaction the wise 
precautions against fire. The floors rest on 
iron girders and brick arches, and the stair- 
ways are of stone or iron, while the wal!s are 
very thick, both for firmness of construction 
and for the deadening of sound. Joseph 
Camp, the superintendent of construction, 
accompanied us on our tour of observation, 
explaining patiently the intent and purpose 
of all the devices, and conducting us at length 
to the finished library room at the end of the 
main corridor. Here we may sit dowa and 
rest, for there are three well-worn sofas, 0) 
ancient and austere aspect, once the property 
of Moses Sheppard, and some of the curiosi- 
ties and geological specimens collected by 
him are here arranged. The library and lit- 
erary curiosities are also here, and we are 
shown many books of great age and rarity, 
while copies of the quaint letters of M. Shep- 
pard are presented for our inspection. There 
are brief but kindly letters of condolence and 
of encouragement; there are invitations to 
Yearly Meeticg hospitalities; there are curt 
business notes—all speaking the character of 
the plain man of deeds and not of words. 
And just over the rigid looking sofa, yonder, 
hangs a crayon portrait of the writer of these 
letters. The head is high and the visage 
slender; a brow, full of iines of thought and 
character, overhangs small eyes of grey, and 
a large well-shaped nose and an expressive 
mouth and large ears, reminded us that if the 
departed philanthropist could yet hear and 
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speak, he might have startling things to say 
to us in regard to making every playful and 
every business note of his writing public pro- 
perty, when he can no longer defend himself 
from impertinent curiosity. Does not the 
Golden Rule apply to the dead, [ wonder? 
and is it just right to make every eccentri- 
city of the public benefactor a matter of mirth 
to the idler of the day? Forgive us, O 
Moses! for we truly honor thee, notwith- 
standing our seeming irreverence. 

Then we question our friends in regard to 
to the life experience and parentage of this 
man, and learn that he was born about the 

ear 1773. His parents were members of the 
Bociety of Friends, residing in Montgomery 
county, Pa., at the opening of the war of In. 
dependence, and were attached to the royal- 
ist cause. Hence they were forced to leave 
their homes and suffer the confiscation of their 
property. They took refuge in Nova Scotia, 
but doubtless they found the change from the 
fertile fields of Pennsylvania to the chill 
region of the New Scotland very uncongenial, 
and they were glad to return to the United 
States as soon as better and quieter days 
dawned, taking up their residence in Mary- 
land. Their condition must have been one 
of extreme poverty, for Moses’ earliest recol- 
lection of himself was being on the earth- 
floor in a log cabin in Ba'timore county. 


After the death of his parents the lad, who 
had received very little education, was taken 
into the employ of Jesse Tyson, at the store 
at Jericho Mills,* at the Little Falls of the 
Gunpowder River, about seventeen miles from 
Baltimore. In 1793 he went to Baltimore, 
entered the grocery business, rising in posi- 
tion till he became proprietor of a flourishing 
establishment, and acquired a competent for- 
tune. He retired from trade before his days 
were spent, and devoted many remaining 
years of life to study, to the judicious care of 
his property, and to acts of beneficence. He 
died po:sessed of $600,000, and is said to have 
remarked that he had given away or lost more 
means than he ever expected to possess. 


He was a friend to the colored race, and 
was an advocate of the Liberian Colonization 
scheme, doing much to assist individual cases, 
as well as for the general advancement of the 
negro. 

But the indigent insane, their deplorable 
condition, and the possibility of applying 
curative measures to them, interested his mind 
and heart most deeply in his latter days. To 
found an asylum for these, giving preference 
to members of his own Religious Society, was 
with him a well-matured plan, and in 1853 a 


* Then a port of entry of the United States. 


charter* was obtained for the asylum, the 
amount of endowment not being named. The 
trustees of his own appoiotment—J, Saurin 
Norris, President; David M. Perine, Rich- 
ard H. Townsend, Dr. Wm. Riley, Gerard 
H. Reese and Gerard T. Hopkins—are yet 
in that position, with the exception of David 
M. Perine, who has been succeeded by his 
son, E. Glen Perine. 

In 1857 Moses Sheppard died, aged eighty- 
four, and his entire estate passed into the 
hands of the trustees, who have since applied 
the income, amounting from $35,000 to $40,- 
000 per annum, to the benefit of the asylum, 
which has slowly advanced toward comple- 
tion. There is yet much to be done, and it is 
estimated that about three more years will 
yet be required before this wisely and benev - 
olently conceived enterprise will be completed 
and the asylum ready for patients. Then 
the whole estate, being unimoaired, will be 
appropriated to carrying on the institution, 
and a good working income will make the 
cost of admission very moderate. 

An estate of 375 acres is the property of 
tbe Asylum, aad it is now under careful cul- 
tivation, the farming operations being placed 
in the hands of Herman, and a handsome 
house, with suitable farm buildings, has been 
provided. 

In the meantime let us hope for the preva- 
lence of mental health among us, so that this 
noble charity may linger on its prudent way 
many years. A generation will well nigh 
have passed away before any of the benefici- 
aries of Moses Sheppard’s philanthropy wilk 
occupy the apartments (not the cells) of the 
Sheppard Asylum. 

The trustees feel very anxious that it may 
be known to all who are interested in this 
institution, that they are carefully carrying 
out the distinctly expressed views of Moses 
Sheppard. No debt was ever to be incurred, 
and in no case was the capital to be drawn 
upon. They believe that the property to-day 
is well worth a million. Much property 
which at the time of the death of M. Shep- 
pard was apparently ‘almost worthless has 
now come into great value, thus attesting the 
wise foresight of the man. : 

The writer of this sketch invites the friendly 
criticism of those who know more of this 
institution and of its benevolent founder, be- 
lieving it to be a matter of high importance 
that the good deeds of the generation which 
has passed or is passing away shall not be 
forgotten by those who enjoy the benefits of 





* Accordingly the Board of Management of the 
Sheppard Asylum was a corporate body while the 
donor was yet living, and the first president of the 
board was Moses Sheppard himself, J. Saurin Nor- 


| ris being elected after the death of the founder. 
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their labors and foresight. The cure of the 
insane is a most difficult and delicate medical 
work, and should be entrusted only to those 
of the wisest heads and the kindest hearts. 

If the noble men who have held the post 
of trustees thus far live to see their work 
completed, we have every assurance that the 
very best talent procurable in our country 
will be called to the practical working of the 
institution, and that it will indeed be a place 
of cure for one of the worst ills that afflict 
mankind. 8 





From a free paper, intended for circula- 
tion among the freedmen, The Tract Reposi- 
tary, we take this simple and touching sketch, 
which we deem of interest : 


AUNT BECKIE AND AUNT BETSY. 


In the year 1844, in a low, murky room, 
in one of the dirtiest and most dismal alleys 
in the city of Philadelphia, lived two devout 
colored women, who, on account of their 
peace loving, comforting and ready-to-help 
dispositions, were styled “Aunt Beckie” and 
“Aunt Betsy;” the former was at this time 
nearly eighty years old, and quite blind; 
Aunt Betsy was some years younger. Of 
their history prior to this date, the writer of 
this hu nble memoir has but little knowledge, 
except the remarkable manner in which they 
were drawn by Christian sympathy to each 
other. From Aunt Betsy’s account, more 
than twenty years before this time, she be- 
sought the Lord, whom she loved and longed 
faithfully to serve, to direct her to some 
humble sister who would be a sharer, not 
only in her toils, but a participant also in 
her joys and sorrows, as a cross-bearing pil- 
grim. 

Oue day while standing at her street door, 
she observed a tidy looking colored woman 
coming towards her, whom she had never 
known before. At this moment she felt a 
clear intimation, and, as it were, the pointing 
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dience to the cross of Christ, which drew her 
away from the fashions and follies of the 
world. So careful was she in this particular, 
that she left strict injunctions that after her 
death her body should be laid out in great 
simplicity, not even allowing of a shroud, or 
anything but a plain white short-gown and 
skirt. 

Little more than a year before her death, 
cancerous sores appeared on her ankles, ex- 
tending to her knees, and gradually destroy- 
ing the flesh from that part of her limbs. 

Her anguish nearly all the time was great, 
but her patience and quietude of spirit were 
great also: leaning wholly, with lowliness 
and humility, upon the one ever living 
Helper, her soul was anchored. She firmly 
declined all anodyne medicines, and: even 
when her mind wandered, on that point it 
was always steady. She remarked to a 
friend, “ Thee knows, thee understands why 
I can’t take opiates; I want my mind kept 
clear ;” which earnest desire was remarkably 
granted to her, and even when seasons of 
slight unsettlement occurred, she was not 
left groping and bewildered, but her re- 
deemed spirit knew its hiding place and its 
centre. 

A few hours before her death, a friend 
coming in who had been sent for, she was 
asked if she wished te speak to her, to which 
she answered “ yes,” and addressing her, said, 
‘*T wish thee to see to sister Betsy when I am 
gone.” After being assured that her request 
would be attended to as far as practicable, she 
was for some time silent, when taking the 
friend by the hand, she said, “I want to say 
to thee, if thee is only rightly girded, Master 
will take thee Himself and lead thee safely 
along, clear of all rocks and shoals.” These 
almost her last words, were attended with 
such a holy unction and sweet solemnity, they 
left upon the spirit of her friend a fragrance 
never to be forgotten. 

She died in the Fifth month, 1846, and we 


of the heavenly finger to her as her g| "Se but believe that her purified spirit 
companion. Thus prompted, she stopped her, | has joined that innumerable company, who, 
and on mentioning the subject to her found | through great tribulation, have washed their 
her prepared to embrace the opening, as of | robes and made them white in the blood of 


divine ordering. 


the Lamb. She was interred in a manner 


Twenty years after they acknowledged | consistent with her own directions. 


that not one disagreeing word had ever 


Aunt Betsy, stripped and bereaved as she 


passed between them—so sweet, and pure and | felt herself to be, in the death of a sister by a 
holy was the bond that knit their honest souls | true spiritual relationship, manifested no un- 


together. 


willingness to accept the sore trial, as coming 


They were both remarkable for their sim- | in love from the hand of Him who chasteneth 


7 in dress and manners, especially Aunt 
eckie, who scrupulously avoided the least 
change in her clothing, keeping till the day 





every one whom He loveth; but rather em- 
bracing it as a tender call to a still nearer 
walk with her Lord and Saviour; conse- 


of her death to the simple dress (short gown ! quently, a quiet resignation to His appoint- 
and skirt) which she believed it right for her | ments was conspicuous ia all her movements. 
She was resorted to by many of her own 


to wear, when she was first brought into obe- 
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color as a counselor in both spiritual and 
temporal matters, while not a few of her white 
friends, who had it in their power to admin 
ister to her necessities, rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of visiting this humble, cheerful, 
though, in her own estimation, least and 
weakest of her heavenly Father’s children. 
On one occasion she was called upon by an 
individual, evidently a man of respectability, 
but to her a stranger, who sorrowfully in- 
formed her he had a sister who could not live 
but a few hours, whose spirit was encom- 
passed with clouds of darkness and dismay, 
while her soul longed for a little gleam of 
heavenly light before her end came. She, 
having a slight acquaintance with Aunt 
Betsy, was impressed with the belief that as 
she was a righteous woman, the Most High 
would regard her request; and she besought 
her brother to go and ask her to entreat the 
Lord for her deliverance from this weight of 
gloom. 

Aunt Betsy felt deeply, and told him we 
could not do the work for one another, but 
if she felt drawn in spirit to pray for her in 
her little, simple way, she would attend to his 
request. Some weeks after he called again, 
and, without asking any questions, expressed 
his gratitude to her, telling her her prayer 
for his sister had been answered, as just before 
her close she assured them all the clouds were 
scattered and her way was clear. 

This aged servant of Christ seemed to have 
an abiding feeling that she was nothing, and 
so was always ready to give the dear Master 
all the glory of His own work. 

After she became unable to work, and 
nearly blind, she was sometimes reduced to 
great straits, having very little to depend 
upon, and fearing she should become burden- 
some to her friends. This feeling of discour- 
agement she willingly believed was permitted 
for the trial of her faith and the perfecting of 
her reliance upon Him who never slumber- 
eth nor ‘forgetteth the least in His family. 
Through all, her heart seemed full of grati- 
tude, so that the language, “bless the Lord, 
O my soul,’”’ was ever ready to fall from her 
lips. 

ie three years before her death she was 
afflicted with maladies which occasioned her 
great suffering of body, and at seasons some 
little distraction of mind; still, while she 
could move about she continued her visits to 
the poor, sick neighbors, sometimes, when 
unable to reach them in any other way, she 
would creep upon her hands and feet to sec- 


ond and third story rooms, where she felt 


herself constrained to carry the Lord’s mes- 

sage, either of consolation or of warning, to 

any of her poor, suffering fellow creatures. 
A few days before her death she was de- 











prived by paralysis of the use of her limbs, 
which also somewhat disturbed her faculties, 
particularly her speech. This being observed 
by an aged colored woman who was with her, 
she said to her softly, ‘‘do ask Master to give 
thee steadfastness of mind.” After this time 
she seemed to possess her soul in patience and 
great quietude. 

Upon being asked if she knew she was very 
sick, and would never rise from her bed, she 
answered, “ Yes, and if it is His will I submit.” 
The friend remarking to her that she had been 
a long while getting ready for this time, and 
what a favor the work was not now to do, :he 
said, “ Yes,” very slowly, “1 am a poor, un- 
profitable servant; if I am not ready for the 
dress, I desire not to go till I am made meet 
for it.” The friend telling her how glad she 
would be to do something for her, “ The Lord 
can do all,” was her simple but compre- 
hensive reply. 

After a few hours her redeemed spirit was 


gathered, we doubt not, to an inheritance 


with the saints in light. 
She died in the First month, 1862, aged 92 


years, 





NATURAL SCIENCES—THE MEMBERS OF THE 


ACADEMY AGAIN AT WORK—INTERESTING 
DISCOVERIES IN A COMPARATIVELY NEW 
FIELD. 


The meetings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences have been held uninterruptedly dur- 
ing the summer, and several interesting com- 
munications have been received. The mem- 
bers who have been away from town are now 
returning from their rambles in the fields and 
by the sea, and the result of their studies dur- 
ing their absence will hereafter form interest- 
ing material for report and discussion. 

At the last meeting, Dr. Leidy spoke of 
the presence of rhizopods in sea water. The 
shells of these microscopic animals are known 
as foraminifera, and sometimes make up a 
considerable proportion of the sea-sand. He 
had found one species of the genus noneopina 
very abundant on the beach at Cape May 
and Atlantic City. If the sand from the 
whitish ripple marks on the shore be exam- 
ined with an ordinary pocket lens, numbers 
of these beantiful little shells will be found. 
The remains of marine rhizopods occur more 
abundantly and in greater variety, however, 
on rocky coasts. While engaged in studying 
the foraminifera, he had become interested in 
the composition of the sea sand itself. He 
thought it would be an interesting subject for 
the mineralogist to study, as he believed there 
were some points connected with it yet un- 
determined. The white grains, of which the 
sand is mainly composed, are simply small 
particles of quartz, Scattered among these 
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are numerous black grains, which seem to be 
of at least two distinct kinds, one of which is 
robably particles of magnetic iron, as it can 
fe separated from the others by means of a 
magnet. Oiher black grains, not acted upon 
by the magnet, he believed to be ilmenite or 
titanic iron, while certain red grains occa- 
sionally met with were particles of garnet. 

Mr. Burk stated that he had recently ob- 
served a fly hovering over a flower of Sta. 
pelia asterias. He was surprised to find that 
when it alighted it was held captive by means 
of its proboscis so firmly that in attempting 
to remove it a portion of the flower was torn 
away. 

Dc. Hunt reported that in spite of the very 
offensive odor of the flower of stapelia, he had 
made a careful microscopic examination of it 
with a view of determining the situation and 
nature of the apparatus used in capturing in- 
sects. He had found the sensitive portion to 
be five dark spots, situated between the sta- 
mina. The fly may touch any other portion 
of the flower with impuniiy, but when it 
touches one of these spots it is immediately 
held captive by the instantaneous closing of 
the stigmatic corpuscles, If it be a small in- 


sect it remains. attached to the fluwer, but if 
powerful enough to escape it does so only by 
pulling away the spot with its attached pullen 
masses. The arrangement of the sensitive 

_ was described and illustrated. He be- 
i 


eved that an equivalent sensitive organ 
would be found extending through all the 
plants of the class to which stapelia belonged. 

Mr. Edward Potts stated that at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Hunt he had examined the 
flowers of a species of asclepias, specimens of 
which he submitted for the inspection of the 
members. He described the structure of the 
blossom, and illustrated an arrangement 
which was analogous to the sensitive portion 
of the flower of stapelia. Flies were beld 
captive, and bristles introduced could not be 
removed without detaching the pollen maases. 
The bearing of these facts on the subject of 
fertilization by insect agency was considered. 
Full reports of these interesting discoveries 
will be published in the Proceedings of the 
Academy. 

A specimen of the sensitive masses of the 
stapelia, with the proboscis of a fly attached, 
was exhibited under the microscope. 

Dr. Evarts presented to the Academy three 
specimens of amphioxus, a curious boneless 
fish, which was at one time considered a mol- 
lusk by zoologists. Among the other addi. 
tions to the Museum, presented at this meet- 
ing, were a collection of Western mammals 
from Dr. McChesney, of the army ; several 
fine minerals from Pike’s Peak, Arkansas, 
and Delaware county, and nests of the Amer- 
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ican goldfinch and indigo bird, presented by 
J. O. Schimmel. 

Several valuable exchanges from European 
scientific societies were announced as having 
been received as additions to the library. 


ccccaeaicioeaptiliainiaanecniainni 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LINES SUGGESTED BY A CAUTION NOT TO 
SPEAK THAT TRUTH WHICH TENDS TO DE- 
STROY OTHER PEOPLE'S FAITH. 


From lips of mine no word shall come 
To shake another’s faith in good; 
But I would wish it understood, 

‘Tis not my mission to be dumb. 


I will not speak in underbreath, 

Nor put my lighted candle out, 

Lest some poor moth should flit about, 
And, hapless, burn itself to death. 


If men build houses on the sand, 
And the floods come and wash away 
Their weak foundations in a day, 

And the winds sweep them from the land, 


Shall they then, in their grief and shame, 
Reprove the elemental force, 
Nor see the folly of their course, 

But hold the wind and wave to blame? 


Truth’s surging tides will not be stilled, 
And reason’s sifting winds will blow ; 
And it is best that men should know 

Upon what kind of ground to build. 


’Tis wise to plant our walls of faith 

So firm on reason’s granite rock, 

That scarce a moral earthquake’s shock 
Shall shake their pillars underneath. 


Get to your houses, ye who quail, 

Before the summer solstice glow, 

Or shriuk from winter’s breath of snow— 
For God’s great forces must prevail. 


And never since the world began 
Has been evolved a natural force, 
More ceaseless in its onward course 
Than duty in the soul of man. 


The truth I have is only mine 
To use and lend and give away; 
I have no moral right to stay 
The progress of that law Divine, 


That, like a germ bereath the sod, 
Makes truth within the soul to swell, 
Until it bursts its narrow cell, 

And blossoms in the light of God. 


Then let us keep our purpose pure, 
And fetterless our tongue and pen; 
And let the little creeds of men 

Go down, if they will not endure. 

East Goshen, Eighth mo. 26th, 1878. 
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H. S. K. 


WE cannot override the psychological laws 
of our nature. If we diffuse our mental energy 
on a multitude of notions, it is a certain result 
that in respect to distinctness of conception, 
and consequent availability in reasoning or 
practice, no one notion will have much value 
for us. 
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PLATO, a disciple of Sucrates, forbids swear. 
ing even in solemn cases; “ that none swear 
himself; that none require an oath of another.” 


_— 0 


HOW TO SAVE—GOOD ADVWICE FOR THE HARD 
TIMES, 


The road to independence lies, for most 
people, through the narrow gate of economy. 
It is not always a pleasant place. It requires 
sacrifice, but it repays the sacrifice with in- 
terest. ‘here are some who do not need to 
economize—people with ample fortunes, who 
are able to epend pretty much as they please. 
The more this class spends the better for soci 


~ ety. What would be praiseworthy economy 


for some would be downright stinginess for 
them. Nobody is rich enough to be wasteful, 
but those who are able ought to purchase 
freely the products of geniys and industry, 
and thus give employment to the workers. 
The rich err by hoarding, the poor by spen- 
ding too freely. 

The road to independence lies through 
saving something of what is made, not always 
in making much. It is not only when the 
expenses are too great that the business dues 
not pay. The household is like a business 
enterprise; it is never financially prosperous 
unless more comes in than goes out. The art 
of saving consists in buying well. A person 
of limited means must resist many tempta- 
tions to buy things. Too many people make 
the mistake of buying a cheap article instead 
of a dear one, and imagine they are econ- 
omizing. The mistake consists in buying the 
article at all. They could not afford it, cheap 
or dear, and it is a wise rule to buy few things 
but good ones, 

Another essential rule in the art of saving 
is never to spend money before you get it. 
Dy» without the coveted treasure, be it a luxury 
or necessity, until the money is in your pocket, 
and then you will know better how it ought 
to be spent. Buy substantial things. If the 
amount of money that is worse than thrown 
away each year for evanescent trifles and 
showy gew-gaws by people in embarrassed 
circumstances could be ascertained and footed 
up the result would be appalling. The 
money is simply wasted, and the saving of it 
would go far toward putting the spenders in 
a comfortable condition.—Phila. Inquirer. 


WE need to learn the lesson that this life 
is given us only that we may attain to eternal 
life. For lack of remembering this, we fix 
our affections on the things of this fleeting 
world, and when the time comes that we must 
quit it, we are all aghast and terrified.—Ful- 
ler. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR EIGHTH MONTH. 


1877 | 1878 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 8th month, per 
Penna. Hospital ....... dtadess eablnies 
Highest point attained during month 
per Penna. Hospital 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital 


78.35) 75.80 


96.50) 92.00 


59.00 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. 


Average of the mean temperatures of 
the 8th mo. for the past 89 years 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1872 
Lowest mean temperature oceurring 
during that entire period, 1816 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months of 1876 
Mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months of 1877 
Mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months of 1878 
Average of,the summer temperatures 
tor the past 89 years 
Highest of the summer mean temper- 
atures occurring during that entire 
OMNI TOTS sccccsccssntecsersesen escesee|s cose eee 
Lowest of the summer mean tempert- 
atures occurring during that entire 
ORNS SOO ec cscscccsctsersaencsererneal <x esee 


COMPARISON OF RAIN, 
Rain dur’ng 8th mo.(per Penna. Hos.)1877, 
“ “ “ “ 1878, 
1875, 


1.02 in. 
4.83 * 
15.98 “ 
1876, 9.63 * 
1877, 12.76 “« 
1878, 1489 * 


3 summer months of 
“ “ 


cc “ 
it “ 


On the afternoon and evening of the Ist, a terri- 
ble storm visited this city, which did much damage 
and was. widely extended, reaching many of the 
towns in the far West, assuming there the shape of 


a perfect tornado. At Clinton, Ill., the damage to 
buildings alone was estimated ac $20,000. With 
the exception of this, we have had an unusually 
pleasant month, both as regards storms and temper- 
ature. The latter up to the 9:h, inclusive, having, 
at Borhek’s, 628 Chestnut street, had only reached 
90° in one instance, and 92° on the day mentioned 
at 3 P.M., since that date varying, at the same hour, 
from 80° to 88°. 

Notwithstanding there having been but few 
storms, it will be seen from the above table that 
considerable rain bas fallen, not only during the 
month under review, but the entiresummer. Vege- 
tation now attests this. 

The much-to-be-dreaded yellow-fever has been 
and now is raging terribly in some of our Southern 
cities; New Orleans alone reports, on Eighth mo, 
31st, 234 new cases and 48 deaths. Philadelphia 
has rendered valuable pecuniary assistance, having 
for warded up to and including the aforesaid date the 
sum of $20,613.90. Only two cases reported for 
Philadelphia, refugees from the South, both now 
convalescent. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 2d, 1878. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue great Chinese Encyclopedia, in 5,020 vol- 
umes, having been purchased by the British Museum 
at a cost of $7,500, is now being arranged at that 
institution. 

BaNANAS are raised successfully in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and it is not unlikely that within the next 
five years the home market will be supplied almost 
wholly from this source. 


Tue New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company has ordered all its agents between 
New York and Buffalo to refuse trade dollars in 
payment for tickets or freight. 


An enthusiastic collector has presented to the 
Royal Museum of Natural History a: Brusseis a col- 
lection of indigenous spivers, 970 of them b-longing 
to 172 different species, with 206 webs, nests, &c. 


Toe new cut of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
through Bergen Hill, N. J., approaches completion 
Thirty thousand cubic yards of rock have been re- 
moved. The cut at the base is 56 feet wide, aud 
the top is 70 feet wide. So far $60,000 have been 
expended in opening it. 

Srock#oum, August 29.—The International Prison 
Congress, for the prevention and suppression of 
crime, incluaing penal and reformatory treatment, 
assembled here on the 2lstinst. The next meeting 
will probably be in Rome, in accordance with a 
special request of Italy. 

A TOTAL suspension of mining in the Schuylkili 
region will begin on the 2d of September and con- 
tinue until the 7th, after which, it is believed, work 
will be continued until the allotment of the region 
for September is filled. Toe mining of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading quota will give the miners 
about ten days’ work 

Waite the son of Mr. 8. J. Leger was driving 
from Wissahicken near the Reading Railroad tunnel. 
the lightning tore the harness from the horse, shat- 
tering the wagen to pieces, twisting the irons and 
leaving it a perfect wreck, and yet, strange to say, 
tue boy was only slightly stunned, and the horse 
escaped without iniury. 

Vienna, August 31.—The town of Miskolez, cap- 
ital of the Circle of Borsod, in Hungary, was almost 
entirely laid waste on Friday night by a storm. 
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Later accounts from Miskolez, Hungary, show that 
the disaster by the storm exceeds the worst that 
was feared. Over 400 corpses have already been 
recovered, and 200 persons are still missing. 


Yesterpay’s (Ninth month Ist) yellow fever re- 
ports show 260 new cases and 88 deaths in New 
Orleans, 104 cases and 76 deaths in Memphis, and 
98 cases and 25 deaths in Vicksburg. On Saturday 
there were 234 new cases and 48 deaths in New 
Orleans, 148 new cases and 77 deaths in Memphis, 
and 204 new cases and 10 deaths in Vicksburg. A 
quarantine has beeen established at Pensacola 
against Mobile 


Tae British Museum, it is said, has lately received 
the fossil remains of three or four species of pigmy 
elepbants, found in Malta, one of them belonging to 
#n animal only three feet high. The abundance of 
such remains shows that this was the normal size 
of the animal. Those who put to scorn Marsh’s 
and Huxley’s genealogy of the horse on account of 
the small size of the orokippus may now coutem- 
plate an equal disparity between fossil and existing 
species of the very same genus.—The Nation. 


Tuere has just been added to the Jewish Hospital 
of this city a dispensary, erected in memory of a 
lady by her father and husband. The Hospital has 
been in existence since 1866, but has only been at 
its present location (Olney road, near the old York 
road) since 1873, 1t is reached by the North Penon- 
sylvunia Railroad, the station being called Tabor. 
‘rhe remarks of Mayer Sulzberger, who delivered 
the address ut the opening of the Dispensary, are 
too long to iusert in this notice, but will be found 
in the /’ublic Ledger of Eighth monih 27tu. They 
are most excellent and well worth perusal, as also 
the account at length of the Hospital, eic. 


NOTICES 
A conference of members of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with 
Friends of Western Quartegly Meeting, will be held at 
Kennett Square on Seventh-day, Ninth month 14th, 
at 10 A.M. All interested in the subject of educa 
tion among Friends are invited to attend. 
On behalf of the Committee: 
Wittiam WabeE Griscom, Cleré. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 3, 1878. 


Reported _ Ho Ae We LA incott, 
rte y Howar . Lippinco 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
Gold 10044@ L005 


City 6s new 

Cincinnati 7-3-10s. 

Pitts 73 water loa 

Del & Bound Brook RR 7s.. 
Lehigh Val cons m fs r 

Norih Penn gen m 7s Fr. .....1054@ 
POD 19 MM 63....c0erreeeeeeeees 14 @1044% 
Penn gen m 6sr 10744 
Phila & Reading 6s 43-80......104 @IN5Y 
Phila & Erie 78........0+.-.0-++-10U034@101 
Phila & Reading scrip 

Piut Cion & St Louis 7s 

Lehigh 6s 1884 

Lehigh Valley RR 

Minehill RR............+ ne 

North Penn RR 

Penna Rit....... oo -evereees erocceeee SL 

Phila & Readin 

United Companies of N J....12834@ 
Lehigh Navi... - 17T%@ 18% 
Hestonville P R W 10%@ 10% 
Frank’fd & South'wk PRW, 99 @ 

Ins Coof NA 27% 
Amer Buttonnole 

Central Transportation. 

Fire Association 


Butter, Prin 
Rolis, _ 


Alive Ducks, 

Squabs, 
Lard, prime, 
Live Cattle, 
Live Calves, 
Prime Shee 


sweet, 


Apples, 
Cabbage, 
Grapes, pe 


Western, 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Reberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
ject to Market fluctuations. 


pe 

Pa. & West’n, “ 14 
South, Ohio &@ Ind......... 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 

Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 


anaes, = 
Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 
Spring Chickens “ 


per pair... 


Spring Lambe, per head 
Potatoes, white, per bri 


per bri — esncossncccese Bt 
Watermelons, per 100... 
Canteloupes, per baske 
Greengages, per bucke 
Peaches, per basket 

34 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 


Wheat was 144@\e. lower for export 
and fully 4c lower for prime lots for 
loval use, in sympathy with the West 
and under freer offerings. There was 
little or no inquiry for milling. Red 
at 98¢.@$1.03; dry Southern red, on 
wharf, at $1.05; prime Southern amber, 
on track, at $1.08, and No. 2 red West- 
ern, spot, in elevator, at $1084. Stock 

‘ in elevator, 224,060 bushels. 

cre csvced Corn was fully Me. higher for spot 
and September deliveries for export 
and firm for futures under a good de- 
o ww mand and better advices from the West. 
The local market was st ong undera 
light supply and good demand. The 
So @ sales reported comprised about 6,000 
we bushels, in lots, inciuding rejected, at 
ow 4@ 6 48@49c.; steamer, 494@50c.; high mix- 
ed in grain depot, 51c.; choice yellow to 
arrive, 5zc.,and choice Western white 
on track, 538c, Stock in elevator, 311,- 
954 bushels. 

Oats were weak in the lower grades, 
which were plentiful and slow of sale, 
but reaily prime white were relatively 
in light supply and steady. We heard 
of sales of 11,000 bushels in lots, includ- 
ing mixed and stained white at 264@ 
28¢.; fair avd good do. at 2844@29c., ana 
prime do. at 29@30c. 


ri. 17@ 2% 


12 
19 


W@ 
00@ 2 59 
sein SD ae 





